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Organization of a City Program 


By CHRISTINE P. INGRAM 


ECOGNITION of and provision for exceptional 
R children in any city school system should be 


_ thought of as an integral part of a general school 


program to understand all children and to pro- 
vide equal opportunities for all according to their 
respective needs and abilities. School systems of 
cities of the first, second, or third class, which are 
committed to understanding children and basing 
education on the physical, social, and mental hy- 
giene needs of each child, will find some program 
of special education a vital and necessary part of 
their school systems. The White House Confer- 
ence report gives the following groupings or types 
of exceptional children: “The blind and the par- 
tially seeing; the deaf and the hard of hearing; 
the defective in speech; the crippled; children 
of lowered vitality; children with behavior prob- 
lems (the nervous, the emotionally unstable, and 
the delinquent); the mentally retarded; the 
gifted. 

The organization for special education, its ex- 
tent as to percentage of exceptional children cared 
for, and the means of carrying out the program 
will ‘differ depending on the size of the school 
population, the school personnel, and school and 
community conditions. Considering these various 
conditioning factors, however, there are four 
requisites for a successful program. These may be 
stated as follows without reference to the order 
of their importance: first, school health and child 
study services for individual pupil problems; sec- 
ond, competent administrative or supervisory 
leadership; third, competent special education 
teachers; and fourth, a sympathetic and under- 
standing community. 

In consideration of the first requisite, child 
services, the following general statements indi- 
cate how the exceptional child is discovered and 
recognized. School physician, nurse, health and 
classroom teachers cooperate in study, referral, 
examination and follow-up of all health and physi- 
cal conditions. In addition, complete school sur- 
veys for hearing, vision, nutrition, and posture 
are being extended in many school systems. As 


* Christine P. Ingram is Assistant Director (in 
charge of Special Education) of the Depart- 
ment of Child Study and Special Education, 
Rochester, N. Y., Public Schools, and In- 
structor, Extension Division, University of 
Rochester. 


a result of these measures there is a steady alert- 
ness to discover the pupil who needs individual 
study and diagnosis by private physician or clinic 
in any of the following areas: general pediatrics 
and lowered vitality, vision, hearing, cardiac, 
orthopedic. 

As a result of individual diagnosis, those chil- 
dren are selected who are so handicapped physi- 
cally that they require some adjustment in addition 
to what the regular class can give. 

Child study in the form of periodic group test 
surveys and teacher judgments at first grade and 
intermediate grade entrance discover those pu- 
pils who are retarded and gifted. For any child 
who presents a serious educational or behavior 
problem, school nurse and visiting teacher (if 
there is one) cooperate in securing pertinent facts 
on family background, personal history, and out- 
of-school environmental factors. The school psy- 
chologist makes a psychological study, examines 
school history, home background findings, and 
educational status. 

Some plan of health and child study that takes 
account of all children serves as a preventive 
means for discovering and treating minor prob- 
lems as well as throwing into relief those more 
serious problems which require special educational 
adjustment. 

The second requisite is competent leadership. 
Whether numbers\ of ‘special classes and of ex- 
ceptional children are largé ‘or small, professional 
growth in a program, cannot be expected unless re- 
sponsibility for administration and leadership is 
vested in some one competent person. Too often 
the mistake is made,of regarding special class 
teachers as specialists and, leaving them to work 
by themselves. Such leadership and responsibility 
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_ ELEMENTS OF A STATE PROGRAM 


(5) A state plan must also provide machinery 
for the transportation of children when necessary, 
for boarding homes and their supervision, for ad- 
mission to and) exclusion from school, for a census 
of the handicapped, for the attendance of non; 
resident children, for medical care, for teacher” 
training and certification, for curriculum adapta- 
tions, for state\and federal subsidies, for super- 
vision, and for\ cooperation with other agencies. 


| PREVENTION 


(6) A most important element in a state pro- 
gram for handicapped children is one of liquida- 
tion. Every worker in the area of the handicapped 
should strive for that millennium when his or her 
services will no longer be needed. Teachers in 
this area are rendering a most useful service when 
they seek to work themselves out of a job. We 
must exercise ever-increasing care about entering 
into long-time programs of instruction for handi- 
capped children or of buildings to house them. 
State educational institutions for large assemblage 
of delinquent children or blind children, as ex- 
amples of my point, can and should be challenged 
most critically. If the number of delinquent chil- 
dren or blind children, leaving your community 
for state institutions does not show normal de- 
crease in the past 25 years, you may well ask your- 
self what is wrong with your social and educational 
program. | 

No one group possesses, the wisdom necessary 
to guide our educational work. It is only when 
the wisdom used/to solve our problems or to lay 
the foundations of a solution comes out of many 
backgrounds and from many, specialized types of 
knowledge that we are able|to go \forward ef_i- 
ciently. We are interested in finding the best way, 
or ways, to make it possible for handicapped 
children to partake of the best that we can offer 
them and how to prevent other children, from hav- 
ing to bear similar burdens. In special \education 
there are many people with specialized knowledge, 
with many points of view, with many, back- 
grounds, people with a great variety of \expert 
knowledge on the, ‘problems of children, We 
should expect much from them in the effort to 
make a democracy a fit environment for children 
in their formative stages. And this will result as 
we pool our knowledge, unite our varying efforts, 
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and learn to submerge Our special interests for the-— 
good of all. This is the keystofie to “a sound d state 
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ten times this number. No doubt many children 
not\assigned to special groups are receiving from 
capable teachers of regular classes a/type of help 
which goes far in effecting desirable adjustments. 
But the fact remains that a far larger number are 
going without the special atténtion they need 
because there, is no plan undér way to insure it. 
When the thtee principles/ emphasized in this 
article are translated into /action and when the 
major problems they evoke have been met, we 
shall have for exceptional children of all types, 
in every part of the country, well-planned pro- 
grams of adjustment in lTecal school systems and — 
in residential schools, fostered by a state which 
renders financial assistance afd exercises intelli- 
gent and kindly supervision through its recognized 
educational agency. Then we shall really have 
“a national program” for the education of ex- 
ceptional children, because local, state, and na- 
tional forces will each contribute in an acceptable s 
way 4 with coordinated action to the total plan. a 
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Research Upsets Old Ideas 


% Elementary Education 


Len gth of School Year: The average length’of the 
school yeaf\in the United States increased’from 132 4 
days in 1870 to 173 days in 1936. “Although research ) 
has shown that longer terms result in“increased accom- 
plishments mg it cannot be inferred that in- ? ) 
creasing the school-year to eleyén or to twelve months 
would be accompanie by , corresponding increases in 
attainment.” 
Kindergarten: Abett 4,408 out of 2,221,000 
children of kindergarten age 
lic kindergartens“in 1936. The 


the facts are in favor of the non-kindergarten\group. 
(2) Rate of progress through the grades favors those 
(Concluded on page 71) 
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TABLE I 
PROGRAM OF SPECIAL EDUCATION IN A City SYSTEM 


Type and Classes Ages C ce on I, Selection of Pupils Special Adaptations 
Seriously retarded in learning abil- Recommended after indi-|Individual pupil study, home vis- 
ity, may be fitted for unskilled or vidual examination andjits, and health follow-up by class- 
semi-skilled occupations pp) study by school psychol-|room teachers in all classes 

Special ogist ; eke eee 
Primary and. Intermediate 8-12 Curriculum Io aj pEOod ene 
Gilgnnd Bays 13-15 eae including prevocationa 
High school or prevocational gnats 

school classes 15-18 
Borderline and dull-normal hav- Same as above Individual and group planning for 
ing a subject disability, or health, specific needs; functional experi- 
environmental and __ personality ences 
factors (a small selected group) 25 

Ungraded 
Primary 8-12 
Advanced 12-15 

Having seriously impaired vision* 18 Referred through school|Improved lighting facilities and 
Sight Saving 6-14 health service with ap-|desks; clear type readers, maps, 
proval of ophthalmologist |sight saving paper, pencils and 
pens; bulletin size typewriters 
Teacher acts as reader. Grade cur- 
riculum followed; participation 
with regular grades for oral Eng- 
lish and social studies 
Having seriously impaired hear- Selected by hearing test,|Single ear phones and a group 
ing* 15 otological examination, and audiophone 

Bheorig Conservairor oe ae) Sh Spouone erie: Lip reading, auricular, and speech 

work 

Grade course of study followed; 

participation with grades for writ- 

ten English, number, practical arts 
Having impaired hearing and at- Selected by hearing test] Attendance in regular grades, plus 
tending regular grade 6 and otological examination|two weekly periods of lip reading 

Lip Reading 7-18 

Having serious speech defect Diagnosed by speech teacher at elementary school level. Recommendations 
Speech Correction 6-18 given to classroom teachers. Serious cases taught by speech teacher 
Speech correction classes for serious cases at high school level 
Having orthopedic, cardiac, or Requested by physician on|Pupils taught two hours weekly; 
other physical ailments needing physical exemption blankjall work individual. Teacher sent 
long term convalescence which for a period of three/to pupil’s home. Books supplied 
prevents school attendance Individual | months or longer by the home or borrowed from 
Tutoring (home or hospital) 6-18 school 
Having lowered vitality due to re-| Through school health|Rest periods, play in the sunlight, 
cent illness or a constitutional service and a noon meal and midsession 
weakness 25 luncheon provided by program 

Health-aid Classes 7-14 

Having defect which interferes Through school health|Daily physiotherapy under trained 
_with normal functioning of bones, service and orthopedic|therapists. Diet and rest periods. 
muscles, or joints, and requires clinic Adjusted desks, chairs, tables, etc. 
physical and medical treatment 25 Special play and educational 

Orthopedic Classes 6-15 or 16 equipment. Transportation to and 

from school 
Gifted, very superior in learning Recommended after indi-|Groupings for academic work; 
ability 25 vidual child study participation with age groups for 

Intermediate 9-12 social and constructive activities 

Advanced 13-16 


*Classes for blind and for deaf are generally maintained in the largest cities of the country, and state residential schools are generally 
available for pupils from smaller city communities. 
45 
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for organization of classes, program, and selection 
of teachers should rest with a person qualified by 
interest, experience, and clinical training to under- 
stand the individual problems of children. In a 
small city community, such responsibility may be 
vested in the elementary grade supervisor, pro- 
vided she already has, or is willing to add, child 
psychology and clinical training to her back- 
ground, and provided she has the assistance of 
competent teachers. As the school assumes its 
share of personality development for all children, 
the general administrator and supervisor will re- 
ceive more training in child behavior and in the 
social aspects of education and will become in- 
creasingly competent and ready to organize and 
supervise special facilities for all children who 
need such. 

The third requisite is competent special educa- 
tion teachers. Teachers chosen should have dem- 
onstrated their interest and ability in teaching the 
individual pupil and they should also have a so- 

cial sense of family and community life. They 

should have received special class training or be 
willing to undertake extra study in child study, 
social and health service, and special methods. 
The special education teacher must be ready to 
interpret her job to both school personnel and 
community. 

The fourth requisite is the understanding com- 
munity. This situation may be one of growth. 
The premise stated at the beginning—special ed- 
ucation as a means for equal opportunity with the 
same goal for all children—needs to be inter- 
preted to school personnel, to parents, and to pro- 
fessional and lay citizens at the inception or exten- 
sion of any special classes. Grade teachers, parent 
groups, physicians, clergy, and social workers can 
in time become intelligent and cooperative sup- 
porters in any community if they understand the 
purposes of special education and the needs of 
the children which it serves. | 

Before outlining briefly the several phases of 
special education that should be provided in a city 
system, some statement needs to be made con- 
cerning age-groupings and child attitudes toward 
any plan that is different from that of the regular 
grade or class organization for so-called normal 
children. An effort should always be made to 
group together children of similar learning abil- 
ity, physical maturity, and social interests. Chil- 
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dren find common interests and self-esteem with 
their own or near-age group. The young child 
needs plenty of play situations that provide manip- | 
ulative language and reading stimuli. The older 
child needs problem situations and opportunity | 
for prevocational experiences. If numbers and/ 
conditions necessitate a wide range of ages, in a. 
class, for example, of mentally retarded or sight: 
saving, those children should have daily oppor-’ 
tunity for some activities with grade groups of: 
their own or near chronological age. Children 
need to feel that they share the same opportunities. 
as others and to assess their tasks in the light of 
the total school program. 

The philosophy of the writer of this article lead 
her to advise special classes in the regular ele- 
mentary school units rather than in special school i 
as such. 

The summary and outline on page 45 illustrate 
the scope of work that may be found in a city 
system which provides for all types of exceptiona 
children. 

No disciplinary classes or classes for behavio 
problems as such are necessary in a system wher 
individual children may receive educational ad 
justment in regular grades or in special classe 
which meet their particular needs. 

As schools come to recognize individual di 
ferences and the needs of individual children an 
to develop their programs of education accord 
ingly, plans for caring for exceptional childre 
will readily be developed or modified to meet th 
needs of each particular city community. 
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